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The teacher is becoming more and more conscious of his 
way of working. He is less the creature of institutional habits, 
and more the master of his individual methods of procedure. 
No less an art than before, education has become a study. Edu- 
cational method, upon the whole, has improved through this self- 
consciousness, but not without some manifestation of those 
ludicrous mistakes which are the accompaniment of self-con- 
scious acts the world over. Just now the teacher is more 
nearly aware of his ways and means than ever before. In the 
first place there is more scholarly command of subject-matter in 
the elementary and secondary schools. There is much to be 
desired yet, but the tendency is upward. Teachers are better edu- 
cated. All recognize the worth of the change. A consciousness 
of ways of presenting subject-matter to pupils is a second large 
modification in professional attitude. The question is now more 
frequently asked: In what more effective ways can the 
materials of art and science be brought to bear upon the pupils 
to be taught? The advent of teaching method as such marks 
the growing professional consciousness that the child or youth 
is a pertinent factor in education to whom some adjustment 
must be made. 

Just now there are evidences of a third revolution in the 
teaching mind. The educator is beginning to direct his attention 
to the social ends of the school. The old, accepted purposes of 
the school are being subjected to a far-reaching skepticism. 
New functions are being urged upon educational institutions, 
and significant plans of reform are the subjects of current dis- 
cussion. It is to this last professional self -consciousness that 
there is need to turn our attention, not to education as applied 

1 After-dinner address, delivered at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Teachers' Association, Harvard Union, March 7, 1908. 
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scholarship or applied psychology, so much as to education as 
applied sociology. It is the school viewed from the standpoint 
of its social references that is of concern. 

It seems somewhat trite to suggest the need of regarding 
education as a great social work. That education is highly 
social in its significance is a fact which everyone would admit. 
Yet it is a matter of serious doubt whether educational workers 
as a class have a clearly developed sociological point of view in 
determining the details of their practical work. It is common 
opinion that public education exists for "the training of citi- 
zens." It is accepted professional theory that "the school trains 
for social life." But after all, are not these vague expressions 
only general gestures at the truth, taking the place of the specific 
denotations of a thousand institutional facts which ought to 
guide us in the daily practice of education? The generalizations 
which govern our educational reflection and the phrases which 
permeate our professional discussion may be true enough, but 
we are by no means certain that they rest upon established fact. 
And even if this confidence were ours we have yet to realize what 
it means specifically to say that education in its significance is 
social. 

The greatest single need of the educational profession today, 
both for its efficiency and its respectability, is that it shall possess 
itself of a sound social point of view, from which to control and 
adjust its activities. Teachers as a class have been a bit grieved 
that the social esteem proper to so great a work as education in 
a democracy has not always been freely granted. The logic of 
the school's relationship to social welfare would seem to war- 
rant more than has been rendered. But may not the limited 
regard with which teaching is held be due to the fact that the 
schools have not performed as great a social work as is theo- 
retically conceived to be the case? The reasons for the failure 
may be due largely to many causes in society at large, forces 
over which the educator has slight control; but some certainly 
lie in our educational theory and practice, in the very organiza- 
tion of the profession itself. When teachers and the leaders 
of teachers make the school a greater socializing force, when 
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boys and girls are better trained to meet the social obligations 
which our strenuous and- complex modern life imposes, the 
social rewards will come in larger part than now. The response 
to increased social efficiency will be increased social apprecia- 
tion. We need then to assume that social point of view which 
is a product of our latest professional self-consciousness, and 
note some of the influencing relations which the school as an 
institution bears to the larger society in which it exists and 
labors. 

The relationship between popular education and democratic 
society is one that most people feel, and feel with responding 
devotion. They realize that an advancing civilization which 
finds its expression in free political institutions is increasingly 
dependent upon education. The freer the political institution, 
the more widely diffused is education. The more tyrannical the 
government, the more is it suspicious of popular education. In 
autocratic government, the military institution is the power for 
social control. In democracy, education tends largely to take 
the place of the coercive police power. Of these general truths 
there is ample illustration. Historic and contemporaneous con- 
ditions reveal concrete corroborations. It is no mere accident 
of time and place that Americans are distrustful of large armies 
and navies, of police and detectives, of every authoritative 
political force which uses external coercive force upon men, 
and that education as a privilege for all is fostered by the 
American state. Nor is it just political chance that Russian 
despotism discourages schools for the people and fosters the 
secret surveillance of a militant police. These governmental 
tendencies represent correlations between types of political insti- 
tutions on the one hand and education and force as means of 
social control upon the other. 

For American society and its schools the implication is plain. 
The school is the largest and most enduring force for social 
unification under free governmental institutions. Along with 
the other agencies which educate through the transmission and 
diffusion of common sentiment and belief, home and church and 
vocation, the school creates that common social consciousness 
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which leads men toward political co-operation, and prevents 
that "over-class consciousness" and that "over-individualiza- 
tion" which are dangers to the common weal. The coercive 
power of the police and the military keeps social peace by the 
overawing influence of power administered from without. The 
liberalizing power of education creates unity among men by 
implanting ethical ideas that control men from within. Truly 
educated men are free in their own eyes because the funda- 
mental ideas with which they are equipped make individual 
desire and its ensuing acts such that the state need not subject 
them to restraint. They are efficient in social life, because the 
controlling ideas which education has produced are rightly 
related to the problems of order and progress as found in the 
society in which the individual is to participate. 

If the school is to make men and women efficient and free, 
teachers must be less school-men and more world-men. They 
must be students of the larger social life as well of the smaller 
life of the school. They must know the arts and sciences, but 
they must also have some knowledge of affairs. Interested in 
the human nature of the children they teach, they must yet be 
students of the social currents in which their pupils must some 
day swim. It is society which gives the school its valuations, so 
that it may know what to do and how to do it. Unless those 
charged with the operation of schools are socially alive, they 
will be turning out men who, so far as the school's training is 
concerned, will only fit into a dead generation. This is the 
reason why the failure of "educated men" to live up to expecta- 
tions, shocks, if it does not shatter, the faith of many men in the 
efficacy of school education. This is the cause of the sneer that 
"the man on the street" has for the "over-educated." The 
"over-educated" is "over-educated" only in the requirements of 
a society that has passed. He is really under-educated in what 
our present social organization demands. No school of ours, 
serving a complex and swift-moving American society, can 
render its true social service to democracy, unless its teachers 
have a vital interest in the affairs which are of deepest concern 
in our modern life. 
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How much more respectable the teaching profession would 
be if it would do a larger social work! How much more 
effective, if many teachers would take their myopic eyes off 
the dead traditions which grip our educational life! How much 
less wasteful and, indeed, ridiculous, if others would not dance 
an almost frivolous attendance upon faddish and fashionable 
reforms ! The eyes of the teaching profession should be focused 
upon the social earth about us, so that the educational vision 
would be of real things. Dead traditions represent practices 
once useful to society but now without a sanction in social 
conditions and needs. Fads in education are the fantastic prod- 
ucts of pedagogical reveries which have no real relation to exist- 
ing social conditions. The educator with a clear social point of 
view can avoid the dead tradition and the abortive fad, follow- 
ing the still valid traditions and the warranted projects for 
reform, by imposing upon every school theory and practice the 
truths of our best sociological study and belief. 

It is not alone in an escape from obvious professional crudi- 
ties that the social study of education will save us. There are 
more serious controversies in which we are at present engaged, 
of which a social approach would offer a clearer view. Just 
now there is a struggle on between the advocates of general 
culture and vocational efficiency in schools. School men and 
citizens have taken sides. Frequently the war of discussion 
wages as though one side or the other had finally to do its 
opponent to death. May it not be that the two purposes in 
education are compatible, indeed, that they must be reconciled as 
supplementary forces within the total educational provision? 
The school itself supplies no standard- But social conditions 
and necessities do. 

Let us take, as a concrete instance, one particular form in 
which this controversy is expressing itself. The proper relating 
of liberal and industrial education is a particular situation which 
we are all facing just now. In the state of Massachusetts you 
have an industrial commission which has started a work which 
is as important as any single educational movement of the past 
ten or fifteen years. It has certainly attracted much attention 
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from the general public. With reference to this movement two 
characteristic attitudes are found, one of fixed hostility and one 
of unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Many cultured men and women of traditional academic 
training are protesting earnestly against the introduction of 
"another fad." Certain other men and women, usually inter- 
ested in very "practical" affairs, and firmly supported by the 
commercial world, do not hesitate to suggest that "the old edu- 
cation must pass," the assumption being that vocational educa- 
tion will take its place in the public schools. The onlooker noting 
this struggle is intuitively suspicious, as the serious social stu- 
dent is deliberately distrustful, of the extreme attitudes of both 
of these factions. A sound social point of view would do much 
to temper the dogmatism of both conservative and radical, and 
suggest a safer if less definite course to be pursued. 

Two things seem to be in opposition here. One is the idea 
of common culture and general social training; the other is the 
idea of personal competitive efficiency and specialized vocational 
training. How are we going to reconcile these two main ele- 
ments as well as many minor ones ? We have men attacking the 
old classical courses in our high school, saying it does not make 
for efficiency. We have still others attacking the old classical 
course saying it is not even culture, that is, of a modern sort. 
What is to be our definition of culture, and what of efficiency? 
How are we going to recognize the meritorious elements in the 
traditional education which gave a common knowledge and train- 
ing to all ? How are we going to adjust the newer demands for 
industrial education which specialize men and distribute them 
in various and diverse groups of occupations? An adequate 
principle can come only from a view of man's whole social life, 
because culture is always relative to social conditions, and effi- 
ciency is always determined by social needs. 

What do "culture" and "efficiency" mean in terms of a 
social point of view? Every man is charged with two distinct 
sets of social obligations. First, there are certain general obliga- 
tions which every man bears in common with every other man. 
Every man is a member of a family, a neighbor in the com- 
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munity, a citizen under the government, and a member of 
humanity. To the extent that we all possess this common human 
membership in our common human institutions, we bear duties 
which no man can rightly give over to another man. The 
knowledge and the training which provide for the common 
human obligations of all men are cultural and liberal. Second, 
there are certain group obligations which are highly specialized. 
Every man is not a carpenter or a tradesman or a lawyer. If a 
person is one of these, he bears a special vocational obligation 
common to his group but not to all humanity. His obligation 
here is specialized rather than general. The knowledge and 
training which give him the insight and the skill to perform his 
day's work in the world efficiently are vocational and specialized. 
No man is truly or completely educated unless he has had both 
types of education. 

Cultural and practical education are not only better related 
by such a way of viewing education ; they are each better defined. 
There is need to modify our conception of culture and to enlarge 
our idea of practical education. The culture of a hundred or 
two hundred years ago may be far short of our requirements for 
the life of today. Culture is always relative to our total human 
achievement up to the present. It is likewise relative to that 
portion of the population which participates in the control of 
society. In ancient Greece, the class that ruled the state, and 
society behind the state, was not engaged in industrial pursuits. 
An appreciation and an ability to deal with industrial matters 
were no necessary part of culture. The old Greek culture was 
related to the old Greek social conditions and was one thing; 
the modern American culture must be related to modern Ameri- 
can conditions and must be another thing. The latter will 
carry with it the elements of the old culture in so far as they 
bear upon the present, because our present civilization is in a 
sense the latest terminal of past civilizations. Because our demo- 
cratic society allows the industrial classes to participate in social 
regulation, it must provide in its cultural scheme for the appre- 
ciation of the great economic and industrial life which today 
engrosses so much of the life of our citizens. The humanity 
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of America in at least one aspect is tied up with the creative toil 
of our vocational life, as much as Greek humanity was part and 
parcel of the thought of those whose business was war and 
government, religion, and art. 

Practical education in the sense in which specialized educa- 
tion is most used today refers more specifically to industrial edu- 
cation. The definition tends to become a narrow one in popular 
discussion. Instead of "industrial education" we should speak 
of "vocational education" as better including what we really 
mean. Agricultural and commercial education, for which there 
is yet no adequate provision, should be urged as much as educa- 
tion in the industries or manufactures. And while our care of 
the professions has been less a matter of neglect, we must 
remember, in our enthusiasm for new types of vocational train- 
ing, that the older types are as essential to society as hand 
workers. Our view of special group education must be compre- 
hensive enough to include all and not merely a few of the 
specialized necessities. 

Substantial school reform cannot be entirely attained by 
looking inward upon the school. The teacher must look beyond 
the school walls and grasp the social relations of the educa- 
tional institution. Is it not a striking fact that most of the 
reforms in American education which have occurred within the 
last century, by initiative of the profession itself, have been 
reforms in teaching method as opposed to administrative method, 
while most of the reforms in our educational organization and 
administration have received their initial impulse at least 
from men not primarily trained in public-school work, 
from publicists outside the technical field of education? 
Teaching method is the school's inward adjustment to the 
human nature of the child; administrative method is the school's 
outward adjustment to the conditions imposed by society. Upon 
the first rather than the second has the teaching profession 
exerted the major part of its energies for reform. We have 
much that is established in the way of general principles of 
teaching method, and comparatively little upon the principles 
of administrative method. 
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But even our reform of teaching method and its controlling 
theory has been a bit futile for the lack of a true social point of 
view as a check. We have only to recall the confidence with 
which the advent of the psychologist in education was hailed a 
few years ago, and to note the disappointment. The coming of 
psychology was to mark the appearance of education as a 
science. At last teaching was to become a matter of expert 
knowledge! A few of our best-known psychologists in the 
reactionary period went so far as to deny that psychology could 
be of any considerable use to the teacher. But even intelligent 
men get caught in the sweep of a popular wave. We have had 
disappointments in our dependence upon psychology to be sure, 
but not because we had not the right to expect good service of 
psychology but because we exceeded reason and expected too 
much. An over-reliance upon the psychological reform of 
teaching method was bound to breed failures. Teaching must 
consider many complex factors, psychology as we have it sheds 
light upon a restricted aspect, and frequently the evidences on 
this single aspect are scattered and fragmentary. 

The child-study movement wandered farther afield, but fell 
into ruts of its own. It gave a broader view of child life in its 
varying conditions and relations, than mere psychology, but its 
yield was less lasting, because its methods of thinking were 
looser. As applied to the theory of teaching method it gave a 
tendency toward the over-toleration of every bent of the child. 
Child-nature became over-authoritative. The school began to 
follow the whims and caprices of children with the same rever- 
ence that it adjusted to instinctive tendencies and the limitations 
of natural equipment. Instead of socializing the child as fast 
as was safe, the school was in danger of assisting in the delay 
of social education, if it did not actually intensify the child's 
peregrinations from virtue. But fortunately, traditional prac- 
tice kept the schools immune from the evils that took hold of 
educational theory, while the social common'sense of the public 
kept it skeptical from the beginning. More of a social point of 
view would have kept social conditions and needs more authori- 
tative as a standard of reference, and the nature of the child 
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would have found its right place as a single factor in the teach- 
ing situation. 

Far more important still is it that we have a sociologist's 
knowledge when the school faces proposals that it shall take 
over responsibilities which are radical departures from its estab- 
lished institutional duties. The performance of functions that 
have belonged to other institutions the school should assume only 
after a careful comparative study of the institutional means 
which society has at its disposal to get the total social work 
done. To take over from the family the feeding of children, 
as well as their sex education, and impose these obligations on 
the school merely because family life weakens and the school is 
convenient, is to establish institutional precedents which in the 
long run may work harm rather than good to society. The 
same principle applies to the suggestion that there should be 
religious education given in the schools. May it not be better 
to reform the churches than the schools so as to provide for 
adequate religious education? It must be kept in mind that 
social institutions have their strengths and weaknesses for cer- 
tain kinds of work, exactly as any other types of human instru- 
ments devised for special kinds of work. Such questions can 
receive a tentative answer only on the assumption of some 
comparative knowledge of social forces and means outside the 
school. 

Religion and special types of moral education are stable 
interests of society for which the school may not always care. 
But the school is sometimes asked to assume the burden of aid- 
ing the reform movements of many minority factions, whose 
propagandas are not yet recognized as contributing to a stable 
social interest of the community. Within a single period of 
three months, the office of the superintendent of schools for a 
large city has been asked to introduce into the schools the teach- 
ing of the initiative and the referendum, reformed spelling, the 
complete decimal system of weights and measures, the octenary 
system of counting, and economic socialism, ail measures not 
yet accepted by common or even majority opinion in American 
society. Yet there are school systems that have decided to 
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co-operate with some of these reform movements. What is the 
relation of the school to social reform? Can that question be 
answered without a knowledge of social purpose and social 
organization? Undoubtedly the school contributes to social 
progress, but may it not be as a transmitter of old and accepted 
social values now intensified in meaning and expanded in appli- 
cation, rather than as the exponent of radical and controversial 
reform ? 

The time has come for a recognition of social theory in 
educational practice. Educational reform may change our ad- 
ministrative methods, our courses of study, our methods of 
instruction, but it cannot be true educational reform unless every 
such reform has had its sanction in some external reference of 
the school to society. The school is created by social necessity; 
the worth of its existence is in its social effect. As we have a 
school hygiene and an educational psychology, so we must have 
what is basic, an educational sociology. 

As a profession we were born of the monastic and cloistral 
school of the mediaeval period. It was part of the life to 
scorn the world outside and look heavenward. But mediaeval 
world and convent wall have passed. The secular education of 
today trains for the economic, political, and social life of the 
world outside our schools. The old scorn of the world we must 
cast aside. We must live in the world and be of it. Of its great 
swirl and swift change we must be cognizant and thoughtful 
every hour. Then, and then alone, can our schools and our 
teaching profession become what they ought to be — the greatest 
support of an efficient democracy of happy, free, and noble men. 



